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The serious discussions of scientists were carried on in all quarters of the intellectual world. These discussions in general revealed an uncertainty, a fear of the implications of science unless technology could be socially and ethically controlled. Again and again the question was asked whether men might learn any lessons from the methods that had introduced the atomic age, whether before it was too late men might learn to think in new ways to meet the new age. It was pointed out that the prevailing gaps between revolutionary science and evolutionary anthropology, between intellect and conscience, between power and wisdom, hardly augured well for the possibility of rational control. For some social scientists the answer was to be sought in the expenditure of as much money, thought, and effort in effecting social controls by advancing social knowledge as had been spent in subduing the forces of physical nature.
The prediction of President James B. Conant of Harvard that the shock of atomic warfare might lead to a reassertion of religious sanctions was apparently realized. Einstein himself, a scientific humanist, testified to the impossibility of dealing wisely with the atomic era by logic alone, maintaining that only "the deep power of emotion which is a basic ingredient of religion" could point home the lesson, But few religious leaders asked for a moratorium on scientific research and its applications. In a notable report a special committee of the Federal Council of Churches refused to condemn science; it merely insisted on a change in the human heart. How the forces of ethics and religion were to bring about the moral control of technology for human purposes was a question to which no easy and satisfactory answer was at hand. Yet in sharply and insistently posing the question, religious leaders made a significant contribution.
In the midst of the early discussions Congress passed in 1946 the Atomic Energy Act, a highly significant event in the intellectual history of our time. The Act, despite misgivings on the part of influential groups in both the Congress and the military, broke with precedents in cjeating a government monopoly of atomic power hedged about with many prohibitions on private action; in refusing to hand over control to the armed forces; and in providing that as soon as national security permitted,-knowledge of atomic energy for industrial and medical purposes would be shared reciprocally with other nations. The law also established an Atomic Energy Commission which, within these limitations, was to operate in a spacious frame. The counselor of the Senate committee